version. As for the passages selected by the critics for
ridicule, the poem contains, said Ruskin, "as all good art
does, many very curious shortcomings (to appearance), and.
places of rest, or of dead colour, or of intended harshness **
but these should not be taken out of connexion -with tKe
work as a whole. As well might a critic separately engrave
a bit of a coat-lappet, to prove a portrait-painter no artist
or give the discords without their resolutions, to prove
Mozart no musician. "I am bound, for my own part/' said
Buskin in conclusion, "to express my obligation to Mr.
Patmore, as one of my severest models and tutors in use
of English, and my respect for him as one of the truest
and tenderest thinkers who have ever illustrated the most
important, because commonest, states of noble human love/*
Ruskin expressed a similar judgment both in his Elements
of Drawing and in Sesame and Lilies. It is interesting to
know that his admiration for the poem was not coloured by
any bias for the friend. Patmore had published the first
part of The Angel anonymously, and it was sent, again
anonymously in the first place, to Buskin. "Rossetti was
with him a day or two after he received it; Ruskin asked
him if he had seen, or knew anything about,' a glorious book
called The Angel in the House.3"

II

With Elizabeth Barrett, also, Ruskin was an admirer of
the poet before he became acquainted with the writer. In
the first volume of The Stones of Venice, he had written of
"the burning mystery of Coleridge," and "spirituality of
Elizabeth Barrett," and this must have been "the word
dropped in one of his books" of which Mrs. Browning
afterwards said to him that she "picked it up and wore
for a crown."2 In 1852 Mr. and Mrs. Browning spent some
months in London; and Ruskin went to call upon them,

1  See a letter from Patmore to "William Allingham in" the Memoirs
and Correspondence of Patmore, vol. ii. p. 179.

2  Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, vol. ii. p. 191.ote to
